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Expressly required by its; charter to divide every dollar of surplus among its policy holders. It is there- 
fore strictly mutual. 

The distinguishing fen. ures of the Provident are :— 

1. Low rate of mortality consequent upon great care in the seléction of lives, and the large proportion 
of Friends among its mewt ers. 

2. Economy in expenses. 

3. Prudent investment of money. 














y ies 4. Liberality to the insured—as, for example, its non-forfeiture system, which is more liberal than that 
WES | poaranteed by the Massacnusetts law. 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
. WM. C. LONGSTRETH, Vice Pres. ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 
A AGENTS WANTED. 
; REMOVAL. | NORNY’s 
| 
THE PUBLICATION OFFICE | TASTELESS PRU PRESERVING POWDER 
8 OF | 
er ’ Preserves all kinds of fruit and tomatoes without 
ut being air-tight, and bas no equal in the world for 
| putting up all kinds of Stewei Fruit, Fruit Butters 
|and Preserves for winter use,as well as for everyday 
|use in summer, as a very small quantity will keep 
Has been removed to the store of ‘‘ Friends’ Book | stewed fruit in summer for weeks, that would spoil 
- Association,” No. 706 Arch St. To which place all| over night. It is not new, but is now sold in every 
communications, remittances, advertisements, &c., | state of the Union, and been advertised in this paper 
should be addressed. for the last six years. Hundreds who commenced 
8th mo. 3. JOHN COMLY, Aer. | buying a single box, now buy by the dozen for family 
the \ ROTIC, formerly LA PIERRE HOUSE, —— use. Air-tight fruit, ‘witb a little of this powder in, is of 
ng. Secen "Beret, Cane Ma Now — | much finer flavor than without it, beside you have a 
4 Ascomnetation ‘tee ee Bee y: certainty your fruit will keep. ‘It saves large quanti- 
yr. Is now a first-class modern style house, replete | ties of Sugar, as you cam use Fa what you choose. 
| with modern conveniences, in great part newly One box preserves, 60 lbs. or 40 qts of dressed fruit. 
and handsomely furnished, including best Bed Price $4 00 per doz. by Express. 50 cents single box 
Springs, Mattresses, Gas, poy Roomy Piazzas open | by mail. Directions and full particulars by mail to 
eet, * Ptothe Sea Breeze. About one square from the beach any one who writes. 
om and bath houses, and central to the different points ZANE, NORNY & CO., 
or of attractions upon the Island. Circulars, with cut of . a Phil 
oe the house and full particulars, sent upon application. | 3 ™0- 7mo. Ist. 136 N. Second St., Philada 
Coach ing. ii 
» to pe age aaa | HOME NORMAL SCHOOL for small ehildren. 
- f “CHAS S. CARPENTER Thorough instruction and moral training. 
 & p , 
W.W. Green. Proprietor. | SARAH BS. Fatt, 


> L. Canpayren. Mechanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
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JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tue Onty Dovste SPRING IN THE MARKET. 





1873. 


This Spring has no superior either among high or 
low priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
fer, the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
stpong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘‘Jonzs Compounp Spring” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well eee for this spring. 





DR. GHO. ROBERTS, 


DENTIST, 
Formegzy 421 Norta Sixt Street, 


fras removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cuas. ©. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


400D BJS{NESS OPPORTUNITY. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can 
‘offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 
-MANUFACTURING SEWING MAOHINE. 
APPLY AT 


ou CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


ILLIAM HEACOOK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


No. 907 Fitsert Srrezt, Para. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Ooffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
= Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 

es in ice. tf 
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| PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY, 


A full assortment of 
stantly on hand. 


Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. 








got suitable for Friends wear eo. 
isfactory fit. Terms Reasonable, 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


At the Old Stand 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 










x 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, re 
No. 1125 Suuarr Auiey, ont 
(First Street above Race Street,) | 
PHILADELPHIA. a 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
N 
Sia Wood “ome 
ly 1 
7 
ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, poe 
1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna | ‘ 
I 
the 
CARPETINGS 
P. | 
wil 
AND 
A 
NEW PATTERNS, 
Great variety of styles in every grade of goods fro 
the finest Axminster down to the Rag Carpet. A 
wili be offered at lowest market prices. 
Ti 
REEVE L. KNIGHT & SON, an 
(IMPORTERS AND DEALERS, Ne 
1222 CHESTNUT STREET, | in 
PHILADELPHIA. i: 
"ofall So 
TH to 
White Berege and Crape Maretz Shawls. M 
White and Light-colored Llama Shawls. wh 
Mode and Mixt Grenadine Shawls. , 
Mode Barege Squares and Shawls. a 
Plain and Figured French Lawns. Di 
Neat Plaid Grenadines, 37} cents. on 
Black Hernani from 37} to $1 25. he 
Black Tamartines, desirable, 50 cents. | 
Book Muslins, in fine quality. be 
Richardson’s Linens all numbers. an 
Shirt Fronts, our make, from Richardson’s Linens. ci] 
Men’s Gauz Vests, 50, 62, 75, 87 & $1.00. 
Women’s Gauz Vests, 56 cts. worth $1.00. nu 
JOHN H. STOKES, - 


S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts. sy: 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION ; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE. 
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TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 

The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tairty-First Volume commenced on the 28th of 
Second month, 1874, at Two Dollars and Fifty Cents to sub- 
scribers receiving it through the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Taree DoLtars. 

SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 

It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 
the beginning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in onzcks, pRarrs, or 
P.O. MonEY-oRDERS; the latter preferred. Monty sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS :—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New Fork. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 


A memorial of Oblong Monthly Meeting con- 
cerning our beloved friend Marrua Irisu, 
deceased. 


She was the daughter of William and Mary 
Titus (members of the Society of Friends), 
and was born at Cornwall, Orange County, 
New York, the 4th of Second month, 1789. 

Being trained by pious parents, as she grew 
in years she grew in grace, and when she 
reached womanhood she strove to exemplify 
those Christian testimonies professed by the 
Society of Friends. 

So consistent were her early life and con- 
versation, that she was successively appointed 
to fill the station of Clerk to the Preparative, 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, a service 
which she performed to quite advanced age. 

In the year 1816 she entered into the mar- 
riage engagement with our friend David Irish, 








of Oblong Monthly Meeting, Quaker Hill, | 


Duchess County, N. Y., at which place she 


continued to reside during the remainder of 


her long and useful life. 

She viewed the selling and holding of human 
beings as slaves, to be very inconsistent, cruel 
and unjust, and a direct violation of the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. 

When young she witnessed the sale of a 
. number of slaves by public auction, and this 
circumstance undoubtedly strengthened her 
feelings of repugnance towards this iniquitous 
system. 
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In riper years she was many times led to 
question the propriety of paying the master 
for the product of his slave’s labor, lest by so 
doing she might beconre a participator in his 
injustice. 

Although, for a season, no way clearly 
opened for carrying these views into practical 
cffect, yet subsequently her circumstances in 
this respect were changed, and she was en- 
abled to bear an uncompromising practical 
protest against one man’s claiming property 
in his fellow-man, by abstaining from the use 
of the product of the labor of slaves, and to 
this testimony she remained faithful to the 
end. 

A few years after becoming a member of 
Oblong Monthly Meeting, she was appointed 
to the responsible station of Elder. 

A fitness for this office, she believed, was 
only to be acquired by seeking the same 
Divine power and guidance, by which the 
true and faithful gospel minister is instructed 
and actuated. Such were her watchful care 
and concern in the discharge of this trust, that 


: she was continued in it during the remainder 


of her life. 

She several times filled the station of Over- 
seer, and was frequently called to serve the 
Monthly Meeting in other capacities, in all 
of which she manifested a lively engagement 
for the preservation of harmony and good 
order in the Society, and for the maintenance 
of its discipline in the authority of truth. She 
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desired that offenders might be treated with 


in the persuasive language of restoring love, 
‘knowing that truth is stronger than error, 
and “ love the fulfilling of the law.” 

When women were admitted, with the same 
privileges as men, to membership in the Rep 
resentative Committee by the Yearly Meeting 
of New York, it gave her much relief and 
‘satisfaction, as she believed that the proper 
exercise of talents promoted growth and use 
fulness no less in woman than in man. 

While she was careful to guard against 
tale-bearing and detraction, she shrank not, 
on suitable occasions, from rebuking evil and 
injustice, even though they had the sanction 
of the civil law. One instance may be cited 
as follows: 

She one day saw a girl sitting for a consid- 
erable time in a wagon near a store kept by 
a justice of the peace, who sold liquor. In- 
quiry being made of the girl what ste was 
‘waiting for, she replied, for her father, who 
presently appeared from the store under the 
influence of liquor. Our faithful friend 
Martha soon went to the store (accompanied 
by her husband), not to purchase goods, but 
as a religious duty to deliver a heartfelt 
message. Finding none in but the Justice and 
his wife, the opportunity was favorable, and 
she laid before them in a clear, forcible, but 
calm manner the iniquity of thus furnishing 
liquor to such persons as he knew had lost the 
power of self-control. Thus it seemed to be 
her concern, when admonition and rebuke 
were called for, to place them where they 
justly belonged, and having performed her 
duty, to leave the issue in the hope that all 

would be well. 

To her husband she was a loving and ever 
ready adviser, and helpmeet, and to all her 
acquaintance an excellent example of indus 
try, economy and charity. To her children 
she was a most tender mother; in their 
younger years combining with this tenderness, 
a wise firmness and decision, that insured their 
respect and love. 

She was especially watchful in guarding 
them against the vain customs and fashions 
of the world, and from violating any of our 
Christian testimonies. Although careful in 
training her children to practice industry and 
economy, she considered it an indispensable 
duty to habituate them to devote a portion of 
their time to the regular attendance of all our 
meetings. She was concerned not merely to 
preserve the form of religion, but to cultivate 
its power and efficacy in all who came within 
her influence. 

She often expressed her regret at the ex- 
travagance and display which not only marks 
the manner of living at the present day, but 

is even exhibited at the interment of the dead. 
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So great was her concern in this particular, 
that she requested that her own coffin might 
be made as plainly as possible—of pine. 

Her desire to accept and submit cheerfully, 
no less to the cloudy days of life, than to those 
of bright sunshine as coming from a kind 
Father’s hand, was often evinced by her re- 
marks in times of deep proving and trials, and 
the reverent recognition of her many blessings 
she at one time expressed, during a season of 
severe illness, by repeating these lines : 

“A thousand precious gifts, 
My daily thanks employ, 
And not the least, a cheerful heart 
To taste those gifts with joy.” 

She was a remarkable admirer of the order 
and beauty of the visible creation, from which 
she derived lessons of deep instruction, recog- 
nizing therein the hand of Almighty Power. 

She never had a very strong constitution, 
and though for the last seven or eight years 
of her life her health was quite delicate, sti] 
she continued as she had always been, re- 
markable for her perseverance in attending 
all our religious meetings. Only five days 
before her death she attended the Monthly 
Meeting held in the Valley, a distance of four 
and one half miles from her home. 

Notwithstanding her great bodily infirmity, 
she remarked on her return, that she felt her- 
self none the worse for this effort. 

Evidence of gradually increasing weakness: 
soon appeared, upon which she calmly re- 
marked it was to be her last sickness. 

She complained of no severe pain, but gave 
the most striking evidence of perfect resigna- 
tion. The day before her death she said to 
her husband, “We must part;” and a few 
hours previous to her close remarked, “ she 
could see nothing in her way.” 

‘Retaining her senses perfectly, she quietly, 
at the age of 84 years, yielded up her spirit 
on the 22d of Second month, 1873, and, we 
believe “she is now an inhabitant of that city 
whose walls are salvation, and whose gates 
are praise.” On the 25th of the same month 
her remains were taken to Oblong Meeting- 
house, where a solemn meeting was held, 
during which several testimonies were borne 
to the universality and efficacy of that Divine 
Power in which her trust had been placed, 
and the desire was expressed that survivors 

might be encouraged to profit by her example 
and be prepared to meet a like peaceful and 
glorious close. 

On behalf of Oblong Monthly Meeting. 


Einav WIxG, 
Mary J. Wine, | Clerks. 








PRAYER was not invented, it was born with 
the first sigh, the first joy, the first sorrow of 
the human heart. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
DRESS. 

T am pleased to find a public journal that 
has moral courage sufficient to speak out upon 
the extravagance of dress. The article 
headed “ Worse than ever,” attracted my at- 
tention. I feel as though it was time that 
Friends’ should hold to their testimony against 
all superfluous dress, particularly in Friends’ 
boarding-schools. I regret that the good 
seed sown by our dear departed ancestors 
should have fallen among the thorns and 
briars of the world, and thus suffered a loss 
that is now so widely felt. Many years ago, 
when [ attended at Friends’ “ Nine Partners” 
boarding-school, how beautiful was the dis- 
cipline, both in regard to dress and manners. 
There was no extravagance; all wore plain 
and simple attire ; they studied the adornment 
of the mind! How changed! They are now 
allowed to use the plural you, and address 
each other as Miss and Master. It is hard 
to distinguish a Friends’ school from that of 
the public. 

I am an old-fashioned Quaker ; I am bound 
to nv sectarian party; am to no sect confined. 
My brethren are all mankind; I wish to exalt 
the good, let every ism fall. I was much 
pleased with the article published in the 
Second month’s Intelligencer upon dress, and 
am pleased to see you are not weary in speak- 
ing against that extravagance. Those that 
are blessed with abundance should set the 
example that the less fortunate in this world’s 
goods might be induced to follow. Human 
nature is weak; the youthful mind is easily 
drawn away to adorn the frail body to the 
injury of the health and unfitting them to be- 
come wives and mothers. I thank my Heav- 
enly Father that I had dear, good Quaker 
parents; my dear mother would say to me, 
“ none will ask thee, when thou art grown, 
what thou wore when young.” I was brought 
up in plain dress. All my ancestors, to the 
third and fourth generations, were Friends. 
My mind is drawn out more particularly to 
the discipline in Friends’ schools where the 
young mind is easily influenced and princi- 
ples made lasting. ‘‘ As the twig is bent, the 
tree’s inclined.” A great responsibility rests 
upon the officers of schools. They take the 
place of parents; possibly more children are 
placed under their care at critical ages, just 
coming into woman and manhood, to be edu- 
cated that they may become useful citizens. 
It seems to me it would be wise to have a 
uniform school-dress. No jewelry should be 
allowed, neither flowers nor feathers ; a simple 
and convenient bonnet; long trains to dresses 
should he abandoned, and those unbecoming 
camels’-backs. What a deformity! I was 
much pleased with the epistle read at New 
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York Yearly Meeting from Philadelphia 


Yearly Meeting, which contained many valu- 
able and treasured thoughts. 
A @aver or Your VALUARLE PAPER. 
Duchess county, N. Y. 





To the Committee on Indian Affairs of Genesee 
and Ohio Yearly Meetings: 


The undersigned, having been appointed 
by your sub-committee to visit the Santee 
Sioux Indian Agency, in Nebraska, “to 
examine the accounts of the Agent; see that 
the money placed at his disposal as well as 
other property has been properly applied and 
accounted for; to observe his general man- 
agement of affairs; to inquire after each em- 
ployé, with a view to finding out his or her 
fitness for the position they occupy, and the 
manner in which they have performed the 
duties confided to them; in a general manner 
to look after the workings of Friends at the 
Agency; to make such suggestions and ren- 
der such advice as in their judgment will be 
for the benefit of the Indians, and the main- 
tenance of the high trust confided to Friends 
in the oversight of a much injured people,” 
report as follows: 

“In the early part of Fifth-month last we 
proceeded to fulfil our appointment, arriving 
on the reservation the 10th of the month, 
aud leaving the 21st. We went by the way 
of Omaha, spending nearly two days with 
Superintendent Barclay White, who received 
us very kindly, and appeared willing and 
anxious to give us all the information in his 
possession. With his assistance we went over 
some of the accounts of the Santee Agency, 
to show the manner in which they are kept, 
and he expressed entire satisfaction with the 
Agent, saying that at none of the Agencies 
in his charge were the affairs better or more 
economically managed. 

““We have spoken, and shall continue to 
speak of the place where the Indians are 
located as their ‘ Reservation,’ but it seems 
right, here to say that it is not, in a proper 
sense a reservation at all, not having been 
secured to them by treaty stipulations. The 
President withdrew it from entry and sale to 
white men, removing some who had already 
settled there, and located the Indians on the 
land. Should the President at any time with- 
draw his prohibition, all the land not already 
allotted to the Indians, could be taken up by 
white men. The land which has already been 
allotted to these Indians is secured to them 
on the records of the Land Office at Wash- 
ington. There is not, perhaps, any likelihood 
that this will be done while the present 
Executive remains in power, but great efforts 
are being made by some of the people of 
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Nebraska to brink it about. Should they at 
any time succeed in inducing the President to 
withdraw the prohibition, the effect. on the 
Indians would be disastrous. 

“Even now the Agent, who is active and 
untiring in his efforts, has not succeeded in 
stopping entirely the sale of liquor to the 
Indians, and with unprincipled men settled 
on the reservation it would be impossible. 

“We could not ascertain the exact number 
who have not applied for land but are entitled 
to it, but both the Agent and Farmer say it 
is small, and they give as a reason for not 
applying for it that they think of crossing 
the river into Dakota and taking up land 
there. Within the last three or four years 
about seventy families have done so, and are 
doing well, having become citizens, and many 
of them voting at the last election. The 
reservation lies on the south bank of the 
Missouri river, extending back an average 
distance of fifteen miles, and is twelve miles 
wide, making four whole townships and two 

fractional ones, and containing about 115,- 
200 acres. The accompanying diagram of 
the reservation, prepared by George Truman, 
the farmer, will show the location of the 
Indians on their Jands. The land on the 
river, suitable for cultivation, known as the 
‘Missouri Bottoms,’ has all been allotted and 
.is mostly very good, but in some places is 
rather sandy. Above this bottom Jand is 
what is called a bench, which is some twenty 
or thirty feet higher, and on which the Agency 
buildings and Mission houses are situated, 
and which extends back to the foot of the 
hills and is very fertile. The rest of the land 
suitable for cultivation is found in the valleys 
of the creeks which run through the reserva- 
tion. The Bazille creek is the largest of 
these, coming from the south and falling into 
’ the Missouri. river near the west line of the 
reservation, with a branch coming from the 
east. On this creek is the grist mill, about 
ten miles from the Agency, and here we found 
the best land and the best improved farms on 
the Agency. Much the largest part of the 
reservation is composed of what is called 
‘Missouri Bluffs,’ high, steep hills, entirely 
unfit for cultivation, but good for pasturage, 
though destitute of wood and water. We 
have thus endeavored to show where and how 
the Indians are located, before describing the 
situation in which we found them. 

“On arriving at the Agency, the Agent, 
Joseph Webster, and a!] the employ és showed 
us the greatest kindness, and endeavored in 
every way to forward the object for which we 
had come. The Agent having sent the Gov- 
ernment Interpreter to Omaha with some In- 
dians, as witnesses to procure the indictment 
of persons who had been selling liquor on the 


reservation, to Indians, very kindly detailed 
Joseph Steer, the blacksmith of the Agency, 
and who was well acquainted with the Da. 
kota language, and had been longer with the 
Indians than any other person there, to accom- 
pany us in visiting them. Until Friends had 
the control of the Agency, the Indians were 
all or nearly all collected in the immediate 
vicinity of the Agency buildings, depending 
altogether on the rations issued by the Gov- 
ernment, and doing little or nothing on the 
land for their own support. Now they are 
settled over the reservation wherever there is 
wood and water, some of their settlements 
being as much as fifteen miles from the Agency, 
This makes the visiting of them a far more 
laborious but much pleasanter task. 

“ We first visited some of the houses in the 
immediate vicinity of the Agency, — 
others that of Iron Elk, one of their he 
men, and once considered to be a great ora- 
tor, but now, owing to ill health and partial 
blindness, not taking an active part in their 
affairs. We endeavored to encourage them 
in having their children educated in the Gov- 
ernment school and in the English language, 
and he expressed much satisfaction in ae 
one established where they would be instructe 
in it, as the missionaries have heretofore taught 
them altogether in the Dakota language. 


“The substance of what he said and also | 


of what was said by Paul Abraham, a deacon 
in the Congregational church, whom we like- 
wise visited, was taken down by Joseph Steer 
and is appended in this report. We visited 
the settlements up and down the Missouri 
from the Agency and those on Lost Creek, 
Cook’s Creek, Bazille Creek and East Bazille, 
some houses on the latter as much as fifteen 
miles from the Agency.} 

“We found the Indians very generally, 
both men and women, planting corn, but 
mostly in small patches, some of them plant- 
ing several of these. 

“The small-pox last fall prevented them 
from plowing much then, and was a great 
discouragement, consequently there was not a 
great deal of wheat sown this spring; but the 
Agent and the Farmer both said, and we 
could see for ourselves, that they were trying 
to plant all the corn they could. 

“The Commissioner of Indian Affairs vis- 
ited the Agency last fall, and directed that 


the land which had been worked by the Gov- | 
ernment employés should be allotted ameng / 


the Indians, which has been done accordingly, 
and they are now cultivating it. 

“It seems hard work for them to break up 
their land in the first place, but when once 
broken they have no difficulty in working it, 
and it would bea great help to them could 
they have some more broken for them. The 
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Commissioner also told them at the expira- 
tion of the present year (30th of Sixth month) 
the Government would stop giving them any 
rations, but he promised them oxen, lumber- 
wagons, and harness for their ponies. He 
accordingly sent them at that time, forty- 
three wagons, fifty yoke of oxen, fifty cows, 
twenty sets of harness, and there has been 
distributed among them in all, about one 
hundred wagons, seventy-five yoke of oxen, 
and a number of sets of harness. These have 
been of great service to them to work their 
land, draw the materials for their fences 
{which before they had been obliged to carry 
on their backs), and take home their rations. 

“It was the opinion of the Agent that the 
entire withdrawal of their rations would have 
a disastrous effect on the Indians, and might 
cause many of them to leave the reservation, 
although he approved of a reduction in the 
amount. He thought that pork, tobacco, 
soap, coffee, sugar and salt could be discon- 
tinued entirely, and that the rations of flour 
and meat might be reduced. On making 
these representations to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, he concluded to allow them 
something, but the amount was not known 
when we were there. Ata council held with 
the Indians on the 18th of Fifth month, the 
Agent informed them of this, and they ap- 
peared much pleased to hear they were to be 
allowed something from the Government. 

“ The clothing which will be issued to them 
this year, will be in the — instead of ready- 
made as heretofore. The estimated cost of 
the clothing asked for is $5,442.85. Last 
year the cost of clothing was $15,521.42. We 
attended the weekly issue of provisions, and 
the amount given to each Indian, great and 
small, was five pounds of beef, three pounds 
of flour, and one half pound of sugar; and 
nothing else was issued at that time, although 
in addition to these they previously had cof- 
fee, tobacco, soap and salt, which had been 
discontinued. 

“While at the Agency we endeavored to 
make ourselves acquainted with the condition 
of the Indians there, visiting them in differ- 


These are built of logs, with a board floor 
and what is called a dirt roof; this is made 
by covering the rafters with boards on which 
they put tarred sheathing paper, and covering 
the whole with eight or ten inches of dirt. 
The Indians put up the logs for themselves, 
and the Agent furnishes them with flooring, 
boards for the roof, and the doors and win- 
dows, also a bedstead, a cupboard and a cook- 
ing-stove. - Some that we visited were neat, 


clean and comfortable, giving evidence of 


good housekeeping, while others were filthy 
and in much disorder. The men appeared to 
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have adopted the usual kind of citizens’ dress, 
while the women adhere to the blanket or 
shawl as a covering for the head. 

“Several that we talked with expressed a 
wish to have their children educated in the 
Government school and in the English lan- 
guage, but this school has many adverse cir- 
cumstances to encounter. Just before it was 
opened, thirteen or fourteen boys of a suit- 
able age to attend it were taken from the 
Agency to the Mission school at the Yankton 
Agency, nearly fifty miles west, and among 
Indians said to be far less civilized than the 
Santee Sioux; still, if the Government sup- 
ports the school, by making the necessary ap- 
propriation to carry it on, we have no doubt 
but it will succeed. It has the support and 
co operation of the Superintendent and the 
Agent. The matron in charge seems well 
fitted for the place, aud active in her efforts 
for the benefit of the school. The position 
of laundress and nurse were unfilled, and that 
of cook only temporarily supplied when we 
were there. It had been recently opened, and 
the employés necessarily lacked experience, 
but there was a marked improvement in the 
pupils in the short time we stayed. 

“The Government has put up a good build- 
ing fur the school, at an expense of nearl 
$3,000, and it seems unlikely that it will suf- 
fer it to fail for the want of the small appro- 
priation necessary to carry it on; but at the 
last accouut they had had no notice that any 
had been made. The school is intended for 
forty pupils, twenty of each sex. At its 
opening there were present twelve boys and 
six girls. When we were there they num- 
bered seven boys and eight girls, some of the 
boys having been taken out to assist in plant- 
ing corn. It looks as if one of the greatest 
difficulties might be the unsteadiness of the 
attendance. Since our return we have been 
informed that the number of boys was again 
twelve, and the Agent thought there would 
be no difficulty in securing the whole number 
intended when they were fully prepared to 
receive them. 

“ Julia Kester, the young woman who went 
out with us as Village Matron, visited the 
Indians with us on the reservation, and when 
we left was ready to commence her duties. 
She had been provided with a house at the 
Agency, where the Indian women could come 
to her for instructions in sewing and the va- 
rious branches of housekeeping, and by a 
letter received since we returned we learn 
that she has commenced visiting the Indians 
at their houses. There is a number of fam- 
ilies that can be reached without difficulty 
by walking from the Agency, but there are 
many that are settled at various distances off, 
up to fifteen miles. These it would be impos- 
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sible for her to visit on foot or alone. and at 
the suggestion of Superintendent Barclay 
White, we requested Agent Webster, in his 
estimates for the coming year, to include a 
pony for her use and for the pay of an Indian 
woman who can speak the English language, 
and a pony for her to accompany the matron 
in her more distant visits. He promised to 
do so, but whether they will be granted he 
thought somewhat doubtful. If they should 
not be, her usefulness will be much impaired 
by the want of them. In visiting the Indians 
at their houses, we saw in many of them the 
benefit they had received from the labors of 
the former Matron, in the nice patchwork 
bed quilts and other evidences of good house- 
keeping. . ‘ . ° ; ‘ : 

“George Truman, the farmer, has an ardu- 
ous duty to perform, his business bringing 
him in close contact with the Indians, show- 
ing him their ignorance, indolence and un- 
thriftiness. We think that both by example 
and precept, he and his son, John Truman, 
the assistant farmer, are endeavoring to better 
their condition in these respects. The car- 
penter, Wm. J. Phillips, has been detailed by 
the Agent as clerk, it being impossible for 
one person to perform all that is required of 
the Agent, there being no provision made for 
aclerk; this being sanctioned both by the 
Superintendent and the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs. Charles Hill, the assistant 
carpenter, has three apprentices who have 
become quite skillful workmen, capable of 
doing any common job of carpentry. They 
were busily at work all the time we were 
there. Joseph H. Steer, the blacksmith, has 
been longer there than any other white per- 
son. He has two apprentices who are both 
good workmen, and capab‘e of doing any- 
thing in that line that they are likely to be 
called upon to do. John A. Phillips, the 
miller, has one apprentice, who is competent 
to run the mill when everything is in order, 
but could not as yet take the charge of it. He 
is learning to dress the stones, and will prob- 
ably before long’ be“‘inaster of the business. 
The position of mffler is an unpleasant one, 
the mill being ten miles or more from the 
other buildings on the Agency, making it 
very lonesome for him. f the-other em- 
oe on the Agency, aside from the school, 

r. Eagle, the physician, and James H. 
Baskin, the interpreter, we can only say 
their services are acceptable to the Agent. 
From all that we could see or learn at the 
Agency, we believe that the Agent and all 
the employes are working together in har- 
mony for the good of the Indians. 

“ About one year ago the Superintendent 
received notice that the Northern Superin- 
tendency would be abolished, and to close up 





the business of the office, as the Agents who 
had reported to that office would be required to 
report to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
direct. From some cause this order was 
revoked, and the office continued for another 
ear. 

me When we were at Omaha, the Indian ap- 
propriation bill was before Congress, aud the 
item for the support of the Omaha superin- 
tendency had been stricken out. Whether 
it has been since restored we do not know. 
Should this superintendency be abolished it. 
will be a question for theserious consideration 
of Friends whether they should not withdraw 
from the Santee Agency. The Santee Sioux 
are the only tribe of the great Sioux nation 
among whom Friends have an Agency. 
There has been for many years two missions 
established among them, who, although not. 
in harmony between themselves, are not pleased 
with the position Friends hold on the Agency. 
Tne place of Indian Agent, always a vexa- 
tious one, would, under these circumstances, 
and unsupported by the superintendent, be a 
hard one. With this report we give an ex- 
tract from the report of Agent Webster to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, dated Ninth 
month 9th, 1873; also the monthly report of 
the same to the same for Fourth month, 1874, 
together with the reports of some of the em- 
ployes for the same month. 

“Since our return we have received from 
the farmer the report of the planting done in 
5th month, from which it appears that the 
Indians have planted 416 acres of corn, 46 of 
potatoes and 36 of other vegetables. We were 
pleased to find that they kept up a Friends” 
meeting on first days, which we attended with 
satisfaction, nearly all belonging to the agency 
being present; it is held in the school room. 
The health of employes and Indians was good, 
but the small pox made fearful ravages among: 
them last fall and winter; the number of 
cases were 151 and the deaths 73. By a cen- 
sus taken since the sickness it appears that 
the whole number of Indians is 834. 

“* All that are employed on the Agency ex- 
pressed the belief, that an earlier visit of 
Friends would: have prevented some of the 
misunderstandings which:have arisen as wel} 
as have cemented us more closely in feeling. 

“The total expense incurred by us in the 
performance of this service is $220.52. 

* CHARLES W. SEARING. 
JaNE R Seapine.” 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 

Abington Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Gwynedd on the 6th inst. The occasion was 
one worthy of remembrance on account of 
the harmony that prevailed. This spirit of 
harmony produced a feeling of great satisfac- 
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tion in the mind of the writer, and doubtless 
many, who were present, could testify to the 
same. 

Our Friends, John Parrish, and Edith 
Webster and Elizabeth M. Matthews, with 
their companion, Levi K. Brown, were all pres- 
ent with minutes from their respective meet 
ings. Some individual states were spoken to, 
and all were exhorted to keep upon the watch- 
tower, to “seek the Lord while He may be 
found,” and to renew their covenants with 
Him. Samuel J. Levick laid before the 
meeting a concern to visit, on a religious 
account, New York and New England. The 
matter seemed a weighty one, a Friend re- 
marking that “no Minister of our Society 
had obtained a minute to visit New England 
for more than fifty years.” After earnest 
consideration his concern was very fully 
united with and a minute granted. Attention 
was called to the practice of coming late, 
and allusion was also made to the fact that 
each year we fiud some vacant places on as- 
sembling. After the usual routine of busi- 
ness, the meeting closed under a feeling of 
considerable solemnity. E. R. 

Gwynedd, Eighth mo. 8th, 1874. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONG THE FREEDMEN. 
No. +36. 

During the present month (Seventh), the 
following interesting letter has been received 
from one of our teachers in Charleston, S. C., 
which appears to be a summing up of the 
present entire season. 

Accompanying the letter was the usual 
monthly report, by which it appears the 
school has decreased only six during the past 
month, while the average attendance has 
kept up within four. Nearly all the pupils 
read, and fifty-one are in arithmetic. 

It will thus be seen that both teachers and 
pupils still maintain a commendable interest 
in the schools, and that their standard, in 
every respect, is higher than we usually find 
amongst the Freedmen. 

J. M. E. 

Phila., 7th mo., 1874, 

Mr. Pieasant, 7th mo, .874. 

Jacob M. Ellis: Dear Friend,—With this 
month closes another school year. It has 
been marked by nothing of unusual occur 
rence, but has passed pleasantly and sticcess- 
fully as former years. As teachers, we have 
enjoyed unusual health, neither of the three 
having lost a single session of school through 
sickness (or from any cause). The money 
= has been felt here as elsewhere. The 
ailure of the cotton crop last year left many 
of these planters on a small scale, with a 
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debt, which they have had to struggle with 
this year in addition to their usual labor of 
planting. This makes some poor, and less 
able to spare their children. Others, who 
have been in a measure successful, in their 
greed for more, like many parents elsewhere 
as well as here, lose sight of the best interests. 
of their children, and eithér detain them alto- 
gether, or send them irregularly. 

Then, again, as a natural result of great 
ignorance, others think they have learning: 
enough if they can read and write. 

These are some of the difficulties we have 
to contend with, but in spite of them we 
have a well-attended school. It is divided 
into six classes. The highest, or advanced 
class, as we term it, are studying arithmetic 
(decimal fractions), physical geography, ety- 
mology and physiology. There are three pu- 
pils in this class, and two of them (girls) have 
walked ten miles a day during all the days 
and months it has taken for this advancement. 
The next, our first class, has numbered ten. 
These study reading, spelling, arithmetic, 
gtammar, geography, and etymology. The 
next class has three studies, while the others,. 
except those in Primer, study reading, spell- 
ing and arithmetic. 

So you will see we have quite classes enough: 
to occupy our time very fully, and make us 
wish sometimes the sessions were longer. 

The first of Third month we adopted the 
plan of forming a “Roll of Honor,” upon 
which the names of those whose credit for 
attendance, deportment and scholarship came 
up to a certain standard each month, should 
appear. The standard was high, and but 
three have attained to it every month out of 
the first class and one out of the second. 

Nothing but unavoidable absence has pre- 
vented the two girls of the advanced class 
from reaching the mark. Others have striven, 
and some have succeeded for one or two 
months, but these three have shown great 
perseverance and self-control in holding out 
to the end. ° 

The industrial department has become a 
very marked feature of our school. The 
children have attained to considerable skill 
in basket-making and hat plaiting. A large 
number have plaited hats for themselves, 
which really do them and their teachers great, 
credit. 

Quite a number of our Northern friends 
have favored us with little visits during the 
winter and spring, which we have enjoyed 
greatly. We are only too glad to welcome 
all who feel interested in us or our work, to 
our “home by the sea.” 

While we feel thankful that we have been 
so favored with health, we cannot forget the 
affliction that has come to you and your 
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household. Our comfort at all such times is 
in the thought that these things are wisely 
ordered by Him who doeth all things well. 

I must not forget to speak of our First-day 
school, of which we still have control, and 
which is composed mostly of our day school 
pupils. Here we have one hundred registered 
names, with an average of about seventy five. 
They always present themselves looking neat 
and clean, with smiling, happy faces, and we 
enjoy the hour spent with them very much, 
while we trust some good seed is being sown 
into their young hearts. 

The industrial department will be carried 
on through this entire month, and as Cornelia 
will at all events remain, she will give instruc- 
tion to those of the more advanced classes, 
who will avail themselves of her kindness, 
but of this she will probably speak herself. 

I am going to send youa copy of our “ Roll 
of Honor,” with the names of those on it who 
have, each month, attained to the given stan- 
dard. We regret that we did not think of it 
the first of the year. , 

With many thanks to all our friends fo 
continued kindness and favors, I remain 

Your friend, 
Assy D. Munro. 


_- FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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THE Pusiic ScHoots oF PENNSYLVANIA. 
—From the report of J. P. Wickersham, 
Superintendent, we gather some items that 
cannot fail to interest our readers. Accord 
ing to statistics furnished, there are 1,200,000 
persons of proper age to attend school, in the 
State, of these, 900,000 attended school the 
past year. Over 75,000 children between 
the ages of ten and fifteen are employed in 
our various m@nufacturing and mining indus- 
tries. At least one-half of these children 
receive no education, or none that is of much 
value to them. 

There are some 1,000 or 1,500 pauper 
children, most of them very imperfectly 
educated and badly cared for in the several 
county poor-houses. J. P. W. states that, to 
his knowledge, ‘‘ Lancaster is the only county 
that has attempted to make separate provision 
for the destitute, friendless little ones found 
within her borders. There are some thirty- 
five institutions in the State, bearing various 
names, whose work it is to gather in, instruct 
and care for, and as soon as possible find good 


homes for the destitute children of the re- 
spective sections of country in which they 
are located.” 


“But this work of private benevolence 
still leaves undone much that ought to be done, 
A few are cared for while the many are left 
to curse society with their ignorance and 
crime. How is this sad state of affairs to be 
remedied? I have shown in former reports 
that a compulsory law fining and imprisoning 
parents, and others in charge of children, for 
not sending them to school, would not be 
enforced in this State, and if enforced could 
not cure the evil. Many of the neglected 
children are orphans; some of them are 
homeless ; the parents and relatives of nearly 
all of them are too poor to furnish them fit 
clothing with which to attend school, or books 
to use if there, quite a large proportion in- 
deed are dependent upon the earnings of 
their children for a livelihood ; to collect fines 
from such parents would be impossible, and 
to imprison them would be to aggravate the 
evil. If a compulsory law would not bring 
our neglected children to school, what would 
do it? This: 

“1. Pass ageneral law making it the duty 
of all parents, guardians and employers to 
see that all children under their control at- 
tend school for a certain number of months 
in the year, up to a certain age. 

“2. Establish, by the combined aid of the 
State, county and private individuals, an 
institution in every county, or in several 
counties formed into a district for the pur- 
pose, a home for friendless children or an 
industrial school to be governed in its main 
features in the same way as such private 
institutions are now governed. 

“3. Make it the duty of boards of school- 
directors, through competent agents, to see 
that the law in reference to attendance at 
school is obeyed; or if not, after proper no- 
tice and warning, let them exercise the power 
of taking the children away from those who 
neglect them and sending them to the county 
or district home or school, compelling the 
parents or others responsible for the neglect, 
if able to pay in whole or in part the neces- 
sary expense. 

“ This plan, in its main outlines, has been 
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previously presented in my reports. Much 
reflection on the subject has gone to con- 
firm me in the opinion that it is the only plan 
that is feasible and sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to cover the whole field. The evil is 
scarcely felt in the thinly settled parts of 
the State; it is greatest in large cities and in 
populous counties. There let the remedy be 
first applied. The Home for the Friendless 
in the city of Lancaster, may he taken as a 
model. TheState has made appropriations 
to it. The county gives it $5,000 a year, 
and the county officers visit and report with 
reference to its condition. Benevolent ladies 
and gentlemen freely bestow upon it the time 
and money necessary to make it a success, 
One thing only is wanted, and that is ade- 
quate power lodged in some safe hands in 
each school district of the couaty, to see that 
every child in the district either receives a 
certain amount of education, or is sent to the 
Home. One more move in Lancaster county, 
and the whole plan will be in operation. A 
number of other counties have taken prelim- 
inary steps looking in the same direction. 
The State should now take hold of the matter 

~and convert these forming plans into regular 
systems.”’ 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 


IN THE RHINELAND —CONTINUED. 
No. 10. 

“‘ Adieu to thee, fair Rhine! How long delighted 
The stranger fain would linger on his way! 
Where Nature, not too sombre or too gay, 

Wild but not rude, awful yet not austere, 
is to the mellow Earth as Autumn to the year.” 
Yes! we must take leave of the Rhine for 
a little season at Brebrich, though 
“The river nobly foams ani flows, 
The charm of this‘encbanted ground, 
And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round.” 

It isa river of inexpressible charms, uniting 
as it does wildness and abrupt sublimity, to 
legendary aud historic interest. As we glide 

ast the crumbling towers on the giddy 

Peights, scenes of stern conflict crowd upon 

the imagination and one is almost transferred 

for the moment to the weird dreamland of the 
past when feudal chiefs and fierce barons 
built their eagles’ nests on the frowning cliffs. 


‘‘ Behind these battlements, within those walls, 
Power dwelt amidst her passions; in proud state 
Each robber chief upheld his armed halls, 
Doing his evil well.” 












But around these relics of the dread bar- 


baric past, is spread the beauty and beneficence 
of nature 


“The fruitful bloom 
Of coming ripeness, the white city’s sheen, 
The rolling stream, the precipice’s gloom, 
The forest’s growth, and Gothic walls between, 
And wild rocks shaped as they had turrets been 
In mockery of man’s art.” 


We wish to visit the city of Wiesbaden 


famed as long ago as the times of Pliny for 
its healing waters, and until recently the 
legalized resort of fashionabie gamblers. Here 
we shall see the German people enjoying 
themselves in their own way duriog a summer 
holiday. The little territory of which Wies- 
baden is the chief town, now a province of 
‘Prussia, was, until recently (3d of Tenth mo., 
1866), the Duchy of Nassau. 
pleasantly situated in the midst of fine scenery, 
and in every direction beyond the city the 
traveller is greeted by smiling valleys, rich 
orchards, flowery meadows and.fields, vine- 
clad hills and wooded mountains. 


The town is 


Wiesbaden itself is not very elevated, being 


only 90 feet above the level of the Rhine and 
377 feet above the sea, but to the northwest 
at a little distance, reached by an hour’s drive, 
is the Platte, the site of a shooting lodge of 


the Duke of Nassau, which has an elevation of 
1640 feet. These heights with that of the 
Wursel, 1890 feet, protect the town from the 
rough blasts of winter, and in consequence of 
this moderate elevation and sheltered situa- 
tion, the place during the winter months is 
the refuge of thousands of foreigners. During 
the summer this finest of Rhine watering 
places counts between fifty and sixty thousand 
visitors. 

If we attempt to enumerate the attractions 
of Wiesbaden I should say it is a well built, 
pleasant old town, improved and embellished 
in every way which can be devised. Gardens, 
forests, fountains, lake, libraries, reading- 
rooms, stores for the sale of every needful and 
every pretty thing heart could wish, and 
plenty of interesting and leisurely people 
resting at all hours in the charming resorts. 
They come most generally, I think, to enjoy 
the benefit of the baths, and to drink the 
warm saline water. The waters are believed 
to be beneficial in cases of rheumatism, gout 
and many other ailments. 


One of their poets, literally translated, sings 
the praises of Wiesbaden thus : 


“ Hither they come from distant zones, 
When spring approaches with her rosy tread, 
And here meet those of every clime and folk, 
Differing in customs, speech and mien 
They come, they go throughout the summer tide 
Nor can ye trace the sufferings washed away ; 
Nature laughs on, though with the wanderer’s staff, 
Thousands depart filled with deep gratitude.”’ 
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- otis symbolized by the heads of four animal 
- ror ag way up the hill in the midst of | which serve as water spouts. There is : 
oe ae a Greek — beautiful monument of Goethe, erected in 
; Nassau as a Mauso-| 1844, a little fartl i Plat: 
~ . e farther on in the Platz. Th 
agg ay Duchess Elizabeth | poet stands in colossal majesty on a oelvauilh 
aon a Russian princess, who died ae a laurel wreath in his left hanc. On 
A pats the pedestal are reliefs illustrative of th 
a fete Fa 7 the form of a Greek | great poet’s works. In front are sands 
a sean . arge and four smaller | Natural Science, Dramatic and Lyric poetr 
eee u a? - and glorious in | and his leading literary works are beautiful ; 
ae nere ee nag ee Pa a on the other faces of the pedestal. 
Sapienidamsconees ross feet | Near the monument the house in which 
5 ured by gilded chains. | Goeth inscripti 
eee es ins. | Goethe was born, bears an inscription record- 
y of marble, and a rich | ing his birth, A 
i ‘ , g his birth, August 28th, 1749. The arms 
ei a = with numerous figures of | over the door, consisting of three lyres placed 
Shin 8 = — a specimen of | obliquely and a star, were chosen by Goethe’s 
oe ob gar uae ~ the pg 8 ee his marriage, from their resemblance 
3 . Af cess on the} to a horse-shoe, the dfath 
a : randfather of the 
es ag hee ag “ monument of the having been a tse Wonderfully aa 
Demaaaetinne - ee The pe did ~ curious armorial bearing prove. 
le rests on a| We can only glance hastily, and h be 
rt ps a the sides of which are statu: | to the train which is to sl - ek a 
a —— ees at the corners|same evening to Heidelberg. The next 
ape Pe, 7 —_ and Immortality. | morning we devote to an ascent of the castle- 
eee = si one temple, service | hill, from which we get an excellent general 
— oreo. _ ritual is held every | view of Heidelberg and its beautiful environs. 
——— rn we ee : —_ key to the mountainous valley of 
ghaieonee = : seems | the Necker, which, below the town, opens 
out se, orest on the} into the plai f i ' 
2 i st plain of the Rhine. It was th 
ee ee a _ capital of the Palatinate for nearly hee “ 
: cious lands among |turies. wh he s ‘ y 
a 10U3— g . when the seat of government w 
re nee eS — the inviting and cheer- | transferred by the Elector Saahelon, ont 
Fee debilitating ee —_—— us | to ecclesiastical difficulties with the Prote-tant 
Seen ae ee uly when we| citizens. As we look down from the lovely 
ours travel can trans- | shaded mountain terra i 
ce on the picturesqu 
oy engage verdure and fragrance - between its lofty hills, enuntel ae 
. é; , the magnificent ruins of its great castle 
Fe ern a on leaving Wiesbaden, | can feel the poetic charm with which the old 
ae - 8th, is to Frankfort-on-the- | historic city is invested. And now we de- 
—, 7 —_, back to the time of| sceud to examine the castle which stands 
gne, aud still one of the most im-| more than 300 feet above the river on the 
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FRIENDS’ 
wooded slope of the hill, a most interesting 
relic of the warlike ages gone by, when the 
Electors Palatine were among the powerful 
princes of Europe. 

To the right, as we drive into the castle- 
yard, we see an antique fountain with granite 
columns, which, it is said, once adorned the 
palace of Charlemagne at Ingelheim. One 
is immediately struck with the magnificence 
of the ruin, the grandeur and beauty of which 
survives the most cruel ravages of war. It 
was founded, we are told, by Lewis, son in law 
of Rudolph of Hapsburg, about the close of 
the thirteenth century, was enriched by 
sculptures, and enlarged and strengthened by 
various princes through the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The great stronghold and palace was blown 
up by the French general Mélac, in 1689. 
This occurred during the reign and by the 
will of Louis X[V, and both the town and 
castle met with most cruel usage at the hands 
of the French in 1693. It was surrendered 
after little or no resistance, when the con- 
querors, with incredible barbarity, massacred 
the inhabitants, burned the city to ashes, and 
entirely dismantled the castle. A stroke of 
lightning in 1764 was another agency of de- 
struction. The walls are of vast extent, and 
form, it is said, the most magnificent ruin in 
Germany. The towers, turrets, buttresses 
and balconies, the lofty gateways and fine old 
statues, and the spacious courts and grounds, 
have suggested for this splendid ruin the 
title of the Alhambra of Germany. Over 
fallen towers and crumbling walls a magnifi- 
cent growth of ivy seems with a kind of tender 
pity to cover up the desolations of war and 
of time. We walked through the long 
vaulted passages under the castle, and our 
guide pointed out entrances to cruel dungeons 
which have long since been walled up, and 
the thought of the miséries endured in these 
gloomy depths quite reconciles one to the 
remorseless destruction of this stronghold of 
feudal tyranny. | We remember the serious 
words which the Dutch have inscribed on the 
pavement of the Leyden, where the ball of 
the Spaniard struck harmlessly: ‘“ Nothing 
happens without the will of God” 

Our guide drives us next to a curious look 
ing old building, which he tells us is the oldest 
house in Heidelberg. It is just opposite a 
Gothic church of the fifteenth century, one 
end of which is used for Protestant, and the 
other for Catholic worship. We enter this 
old house to see if we can tell what charm 

reserved it when almost every other house 
in the city of any size was destroyed by fire 
in the devastation of 1693. The walls were 
of mighty thickness, the front wall being 
nearly six feet through, and the stairways 
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were of solid stone. The caretaker conducted 
us up to a room in which were preserved some: 
relics of the past. 
the gloomy antiquity of the inn, “Zum 
Ritter St. George,” and ask to be driven to 
the University, where 800 students are re- 
ceiving instruction. 
building, quite without ornament, said to have 
been erected in the fatal year of 1693, though 
the University was founded 1383 by the 
Elector Rupert I. The University buildings 
are supplemented by a library of 200,000 
volumes, a botanic garden, a zoological 
museum and an extensive collection of min- 
erals. One would expect great enlightenment. 
among these young men of learned Germany 
who are enjoying such fine educational facil- 
ities. 
will stand in the very fore front of Christian 
civilization; but we learn that even now these- 
students decide their differences at times by 
the absurd, barbaric duel. 
a group of students loiter by, one of whom, 
at least, has an ugly sword cut on his fore- 
head, making a surprisingly coarse visage 
still more hideous. 
fathers and mothers think of the possible 
moral influence of these brutal customs on 
those of their sons who are expatriated, dur- 
ing the period of their education, to Germany, 
where these feudal barbarisms yet linger? 
Better it were to send our educators to Europe 
to learn wherein our present methods may be 
improved, or import worthy scholars from 
Germany to fill professorships in our owm 
colleges, than to run any risk of spoiling the 
morals of our young republicans. R. 


But we turn away from 


It is a great, large 


It is reasonable to suppose that they 


Even as we pass, 


Why do not American 


Seventh mo. 13th, 1874. 





FARMING. 
Extracts from “* The Declining Towns in New England.” 
BY B. G. NORTHROP. 


Farming is the leading and most essential 
business of the country. Its depreciation 
would ultimately demoralize the nation. _ It. 
was the original and divinely-appointed call- 
ing of man. God planted a garden in Eden, 
and made it man’s first duty to “dress -and 
keep it.” When driven from Eden, it was- 
still his mission “to till the ground from 
whence he was taken,” and to “eat bread in 
the sweat of his face.” Agriculture is the 
ground work of civilized society—the basis. 
of all progress. On its prosperity hang the 
hopes of the race far more than on any other 
calling. It must provide the means of sus- 
taining and increasing population, or there 
can be no growth. Commerce and manufac- 
tures depend upon it more than it does upon 
them. ‘ the words of Webster, ‘They alb 
stand together like pillars in a cluster, the 
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largest in the centre, and that largest is 
agriculture.” Said Washington: “ Agri. 
culture is the mst healthful, the most useful, 
“and the most honorable employment of man. 
I know of no pursuit in which more real and 
important service can be secured t> any 
country than by improving its farming. A 
skillful agriculture will constitute one of the 
mightiest bulwarks of which civil liberty can 
boast.” Washington himself is only one of 
many historic men, in this and other lands, 
with whom agri:ulture was a school of 
ee Presidents Jefferson, Madison, 
onroe, Jackson, Harrison and Lincoln were 
also farmers. Says the Hon. Townsend Har- 
ris, once American Minister to Japan: “In 
respect to the supply of their physical wants, 
and the absence of suffering from poverty or 
pauperism, Japan, when opened to the world 
by Commodore Perry, was the most favored 
country on the face of the earth.” The 
dignity there conferred upon agriculture, and 
the great skill shown in its pursuit, is the 
leading explanation of this remarkable fact. 
In their old system of caste, recently abol- 
ished, after the nobility and the samourai 
ranked the farmers, because theirs was the 
most useful and honorable of all industrial 
pursuits; then followed mechanics and arti- 
zans of various grades; and lower down, with 
the non producers, were merchants, play actors, 
singers, etc. They have little to learn from 
us in farming except in reference to improved 
fertilizers and agricultural implements. In 
the utilization of waste from their cities, they 
furnish a lesson to the world.” 
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a,zriculture was honorable. It was a sign of 
degeneracy when in the progress of central- 
ization and corruption her labor became 
servile and the word rural became synonymous 
with rustic. 

The influence and value of rural attach- 
ments are more happily illustrated in Swit- 
zerland than any other country in Europe. 
Out of 485,000 households, according to Karl 
Buedeker, 465,000 possess landed property. 
The population of Switzerland during the 
last twenty years has increased more relatively 
than in the surrounding countries of France, 
Belgium and Italy. Although two thirds of 
her territory are made up of glaciers, lakes, 
rocks, and barren or snow-capped mountains, 
and although thriving manufacturing villages 
have grown up suddenly at Bale, Lucerne, 
Zurich, Neuchatel, Geneva, Vaud, Bern, and 
other centres, few of her most sterile districts 
have declined in population, as have so many 
of the mountain towns of New England. 
The people cling to their native soil. They 
love the country, however stern it may be. 
Many kinds of skilled handicraft are carried 














lu the best days of the Roman Empire, |- 
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on successfully far away from the large 
manufacturing centres—such as straw-plait- 
ing, an endless variety of wood-carving, em- 
broidery, chasing in gold and silver, and the 
manufacture of various articles of bijoutry. 
The stock costs but little, but these fabrics 
command high prices, by reason of the beauty 
of their design and the skill shown in their 
execution. 


The motto of old John Adams-—that the 


ownership of land is essential to individual 
self-respect and thrift, and to national dig- 
nity and prosperity— should be cherished in 
America as fully as in Switzerland. 
system of tenement should give place to 
homesteads. 
be encouraged in the purchase or erection of 
houses. 
dustry and economy—to lay up something, if 
possible, every month. 
would give little encouragement to- the Inter- 
nationals to preach the gospel of idleness or 
agrarianism. 
some of our leading manufacturers, who fur- 
nish to their permanent hands special facil- 
ities for procuring homesteads. 
nate that so many of our adopted citizens, 


The 
Laborers of every grade should 
They have then new motives to in- 


Such a community 
This is already the policy of 


It is fortu- 


especially the Irish and Germans, invest their 
spare earnings in homesteads and land. In 
any community the landowner has given 
bonds to society for good behavior. Owning 
an integral part of a town, he has a new in- 
terest in its name and prosperity.—Indepen- 
dent. 


—_—_—_+-~<ee 


AMONG THE ANCIENT MONARCHIES. 
An Extrac' from “ Israel in Egypt.” 
BY EDWARD L. CLARKE. 
“The foundation of all the joys of home- 
life in Egypt is the respect shown to women. 

“The Egyptian has but one wife. She is 
associated with him in all his honors and 
sports, as well as the management of his house. 
hold. At every feast, and finally in the tomb, 
husband and wife share a single seat, and have 
their arms lovingly placed upon each others 
shoulders. 

“Tt is even claimed'that by marriage con- 
tract the wife has rights superior to her hus- 
band, that daughters are obliged rather than 
sons to support their parents, because they are 
better able to provide, and that the will of the 
mother is supreme in the family. 

‘‘ However this may be there have been 
many queens upon the throne. 

“Great Scemiophia reigned nobly at Thebes. 

‘‘Nemt Amon was sister, if not colleague 
of Tothmes III, and shared the glory of his 
monuments with him. Their names are side 
by side at Karnak, as if in government no 
distinction was known between them. 

“ As Isis is worshipped more than Osiris, 
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"ge and in honor is at least his equal, women in| to be respected and loved So long as these 
‘it Egypt claim the same privileges as men. Not | homes endure, and these sources of power and 
m- that women attempt what belongs by disposi- | happiness are ordered aright, Egypt will rule 
he tion and fitness to the pursuits of men, but | in the gates uf her enemies. The goddess of 
ry. count themselves in their own sphere, as| home will be the power behind the throne of 
ics worthy of the same respect and praise with | Osiris.” 
ity those who serve in public stations. asa 
eir “The two figures of the gods of ‘Home’ BUCKLING-TO. 
and ‘ Religion, are always associated and| There is no circumstance in life, and no 
he usually the goddess of ‘ Love’ stands between. | condition, where buckling-to is not the wisest 
al In this way the Egyptians confess that there | thing. Take it how we will, either to combat 
ig- is no serving in house or temple which can|or to bear, energetic acceptance does mo:e 
in long endure, unless it has its springs in an | for us than fretful resistance, and a powerful 
he ardent affection. The mother therefore, seeks | hand-to-hand fight with adversity—buckling- 
to to gain the love of her children by her kind- | to for the battle—is a finer thing than supine 
ld ness and sympathy, just as the gods claim her | and melancholy yielding. Todo with all our 
of reverence, because they are not so far removed , might both the task of to-day and the prepar- 
in- as to forget the wants and trials of her daily | ations for the pleasures of to-morrow is a 
if labors. As the king in his grandest monu- | more manly kind of thing than to shirk half 
ity ments is represented with his wife and family | the difficulties of the one, consequently let 
er- beside him, so every man in social life asso-| slip half the richness of the other. Had we 
or ciates the children with all his honors and | buckled-to in real earnest we should have 
of _— Nothing is more common than to see | overcome the one and been rewarded by the 
ur- the little people at play with their parents. | other sooner and more bounteously than as 
il The mother joins in the favorite game of ball;| things are. But we slipped and slid, and 
tu- the balls are made of leather and stuffed with | wore our harness loose; and we came, in con- 
ns, bran. The father teaches his boys to play | sequence, to a fall on the side of the hill, and 
eir chess ; the chessmen have human heads, or as | an upset on the top. 
In the fashion was in Ramese’s day, they are} There are certain men who can never buckle 
en made round, an inch and a half ‘high with | to their day’s work, save under compulsion. 
ng balls for heads. Drawing lots, games of | Good servants, when firmly held and inexor- 
in- chance, hoops, riding upon each others backs, | ably guided, are lost as freedmen governing 
n- swinging bags of sand, are all familiar sports. | themselves. Give them two days for the essay 
We often see the upper robe laid aside, and a| which cost them four hours to write, and it 
strap over the shoulder is made to support the | will not be done on the evening of the third : 
girdle and the dress, while both parents join | stand over them with your editorial buckle 
in the sport. aud thong and you will get it in three hours 
“Yet at the same time, the utmost respect | and three quarters. Tell them, blandly, 
1e- is required of the children as in Israel, so in|“ There is no hurry” for the picture, the 
n. Egypt many faults are overlooked, but a want | copy, the deed, the agreement, and you may 
is of reverence and consideration for years is a| wait till your hair is grey and all the savor 
nd sin which cannot be forgiven. This duty of'| has gone out of the thing you wanted ; press 
3e- respect the priests the more insist upon, since | them for an unimportant matter as if your 
ib, only those who are taught to obey at home | life depended on it, and time had that kind 
ve are able to obey in civil affairs, and only those | of quality which gains more vitality the more 
rg who are disciplined by their parents can | it is shortened, and you will have your work 
enforce discipline in the army or in foreign | done to the moment, and of first rate force. 
n- provinces. Beside this, the young are accus- | It is all through want of ability to buckle-to 
19 tomed to regard their parents as their teachers. | of their own accord, all the old dependence 
an Thus every child grows up to revere and love | on a leading hand for the fit wearing of the 
re his home; he wishes for’ no better place in | yoke, and the consequent carrying of the load 
he which to enjoy life. to its destined end. But what a pity that 
“In bidding our host farewell, the hostess | want of ability is, and how many lives are 
en receives an equal share of thanks, of compli- | wrecked by it.—(London) Queen from Na- 
ments, and congratulations. She is conscious | tional Baptist. 
a8, of that merit which Solomon ascribes to the 
Ne virtuous woman. If the wool and flax of THE USE OF PARIS GREEN. 


is 


curtains and garments are woven well; if the 


Its Uses and Abuses—A Warning from Manufacturers 


de fruit of the vineyards is well ripened; if her| The enormous demand which is taking place 
10 children rise up and call her blessed, and her | for Paris green, to check the advance of the 

husband praises her, and trusts her with all| potato beetle from the West, also to battle 
is, the house, it is because she has made herself| with the much-dreaded cotton wo:m—thus 
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bringing the article into common use more 
generally than ever before—makes necessary 
a timely warning. 

The leading manufacturers in this city are 
deeply interested that information as to the 
needed precautions in its use be widely dif- 
fused. Ignorance on this subject, and care- 
lessness resulting, have already led to fatal 
results in numerous instances. Paris green is 
much in demand for domestic use in the de- 
’ gtruction of vermin, such as rats and cock- 
roaches, and is procured at any paint shop 
without difficulty. Manufactures are candid 
enough to state that they wish for a law to 
prohibit the use of this deadly poison, as is 
done in England and France, for every pur- 
pose except for the destruction of vermin, 
on account of the injuries resulting from its 
careless and indiscriminate use. From the 
jaborer who makes it to the poor working 
girl who decorates paper boxes, all are suf- 
ferers. 

While the sale of other poisons is regulated 
by legislative enactments of a stringent char- 
acter, no proper discrimination is made as to 
Paris green, the most insiduous, subtle and 
deadly. It can be obtained under any flimsy 
pretense. Without seeking for any illustra 
tions in point, we need only to refer to the 
frequent cases of suicide from the use of this 
deadly pigment. 

An ignorant farmer, or a child gets the fine 
and almost impalpable powder in his hands, 
or it flies into the nostrils, and the victim 
dies. Especially in warm weather, when the 
skin is moist with perspiration, is there dan- 
ger from this source. If the powder adheres 
to the skin, malignant sores are formed. If 
it penetrates the coatings of the stomach, death 
surely follows. In one instance, a farmer 
mixes Paris green in an oat measure, after- 
ward feeding his cattle therefrom without 
cleansing the measure, and the consequence is 
the death of two valuable horses before night. 
A child, having been employed to use it on 
vines for the extermination of insects, eats a 
slice of bread and molasses without first wash- 
ing its hands, and dies the same night. In 
factories, like the establishment of-C. I. 
Reynolds & Co., at Bergen Port, N. J., which 
manufactures on a larger scale than other 
here about, the men are compelled to cover 
the body completely, even in the warmest 
weather, every man putting on a dress pre- 
pared expressly for this use, so that nothing 
can penetrate, the face only being exposed. 
In addition, a wet sponge is tied over the 
mouth and nostrils, and to the cheeks and 
eyes a thin mush-like solution of hydrated 
oxide of iron is applied. But these resorts 
are necessary only where men are working :n 
ap atmosphere filled with the dust. Farmers 


need only cover the face and mouth with a 
handkerchief while at work, afterward wash. 
ing the face, neck and hands, and dustiug the 
clothes. 3 

In a case of poisoning, there is no better 
remedy than the free use of milk as a bever. 
age, this substance seeming to take up the 
arzenic with singular efficacy, and to remove 
it from the system. For sures, hydrated per 
oxide of iron (simple iron rust) is no less ef. 
fectual, applied either to the surface or in- 
ternally ; if externally, as an ordinary salve; 
if internally, a teaspoonful in a tumbler of 
water, twice a day. 

Within a few years the consumption of 
Paris green has rapidly increased. One 
manufacturer this season has sold upward of 
one hundred tons, for use in the cotton fields, 
Probably there are ten other manufacturers 
in the United States, of whom about one-half 
are located in New York or its suburbs, in 
Brooklyn, Harlem, and Jersey City. The 
works at Bergen Point, N. J., are the largest, 
and now employ, on Paris green alone, forty 
men. Ten men are sick, but all are kept 
under pay, and the doctor’s charge when 
medical attendance is needed, 

The most valuable escluent known in cook- 
ery is endangered by the ravages of the beetle, 
and according to reports from farmers the 
potato crop in the West, but for the use of 
Paris green, would ere this have been “ wi 
out.” This bug is terribly prolific, produc. 
ing three broods in one season, beginning 
about the end of May, when the infant larve 
first appear, each insect in turn, through the 
successive generations, laying from 700 to 
1,200 eggs. Thus far the “ Colorado bug,” 
so generally called, has confined its ravages 
to the West and Southwest, but is advancing 
Eastward, according to accepted theory, at 
the rate of 300 miles per annum. About 
one-half of the entire potato crop of the 
UnitedStates is exempt thus far.—wN. Y. 
Commercial. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Christian Regis- 
ter has these remarks, which we hail as the 
germ.ofa “free gospel ministry.” May it 
grow : ' 

“Our friend, J. F. Clarke, urged again 
his favorite idea that a church can live with- 
out a minister, or even without a place of 
worship, if it will only engage its members in 
some practical religious and philanthropic 
work. And the Western Conference. has 
within its limits more than one society that 
conducts its worship without any salaried 
preacher, and is satisfied. The experiment 
in Sandusky, after a year and a half of trial, 
continues to be satisfactory.” 
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, Selected. Noiseless the sun emits his fire, 
sh. And pours his golden streams ; 
the or And silently the shades retire 
The light-house referred to in the following poem, by Before his rising beams. 
e Celia Thaxter, stands upon White Island, one of a group 
ter constituting the Isles of Shoals, lying in the Atlantic, about ——— “v = — me to-bear 
er- ten miles east of Portsmouth, New Hamgshire, where years To t y aaa } » file 1 oo ’ 
the ago, before the building of this house, many vessels were "anal Thy 1 J alates ’ 
ve lost. Celia Thaxter dwelt here when a child with her — eens nace Collection 
e father, mother, and two brothers; and her fondness for ay . 
per pature in the vast and the minute, appears to have been Ae me) t 
ef- great as we learn from her own account of her childhood, DUE CREDIT TO OPPONENTS. 
in: spent upon this and neighboring islands, She speaks of There is no infirmity of human nature so 
Te; frequently waiting alone on the rocks with a lantern in her that which y d to d iat 
of hand for her father's boat. The bright rays from the tower common as that whic ea 2 s us to depreciae 
above her, reaching far into the ocean, seeming to make and disparage those who differ from us mate- 
f the darkness below greater. rially in opinions or in faith. As we cannot 
a In childhood’s season fair, but reject these, we are wont to associate with 
€ On many a balmy, moonless summer night what we conceive to be erroneous views some 
of While wheeled the light-house arms of dark and moral defects. We regard such defects as the 
ds. bright Ser Ceevedh tee bent ate natural results of false doctrines, and are more 
lf : than ready to admit their existence. 
' ic How patient have I been, While it is true that our principles must 
in Sitti: g alone, a happy little maid, ffect a. & peleieie! lly f 
he Waiting to see, careless and unafraid, alect our practice, yet principles really tun — 
. My father’s boat come in. damental are so generally received that we 
* Close te the water's edge, —_ ——— Pag mays EY sera 
ot Holding a tiny spark, that he might steer results, notwithstanding some modiiications 
P (So dungerous the landing far and near) in consequence of differences in subordinate 
en Safe past the ragged ledge. questions, 
k I had no fears—not one ; Again, even where there is a deeper chasm, 
| 7 The wild, wide waste of water leagues around and men are more widely separated in matters 
% Washed ceaselessly ; there was no human sound =| of faith, yet social approximations, and other 
¢ And I was all alone. influences, will prevent great dissimilarity in 
"dl But Nature was so kind ! moral characteristics. 
‘ sat a ae loved the loneliness ; We should not, therefore, be led astray, and 
-” dimeas "Whe nS 0 A6 GOERS SwEds cnrees be prepared to admit charges of great delin- 
ng nen passed the wandering wind. : 
are ; quency in moral matters, merely because we 
je Yet it was joy to hear hold certain opinions as erroneous or doctrines 
he From out the darkness, souuds grow clear at last, fal 
to Of rattling row-lock, and of creaking mast, a6 Tasee. ais ‘ ‘ps 
_ And voices drawing near! Must we necessarily malign and falsify in 
’ nedied a8 order to fortify ourselves against the doctrines 
es ‘[s’t thou, dear father? Say! f 91 ] k 
. What well koown shout resounded in reply. of opponents? it surely seems great weakness 
8 As loomed the tall sail smitten suddenly and indecision, a real unbelief in the truth of 
at With the great light-house ray ! our own principles, when we cannot maintain 
- 1 will be patient now, them without representing those of opp nents 
y Dear Heavenly Father, waiting here for Thee as wrong—not in themselves, but because they 
: I know the darkness holds Thee, hall I be are not ours, and we are unable to answer 
Afraid, when it is Thou? them except by impugning motives or char- 
On Thy eternal shore acter. Certainly there are and there have 
ge os ennee at life’s tide is ee prime been good men in all the time, who have yet 
1e car the everlasting rote of Time been in error. There have been earnest Chris- 
Bea'ing forevermore. ‘ : . 
it ; ala tians who have yet diverged far, as we believe, 
Saen Sank Cee ene from the high standard of sound doctrine. 
Oh never lost or sad should chi'd of thine Let th t att t to meet and op- 
Sit waiting, fearing lest there come no sign, CU, ae, So ap eS ee P 
: No whisper of thy voice. pose error by refusing all due credit to those 
t <spestceissiitilnentec who possibly hold it, for all the good they 
wy ; 
TER SILEN? PRESENCE. have done, and all the noble traits they may 
have exhibited. 
ic Unheard the dews around me fall, Earnestness and devotion will not prove 
3 And heavenly influence shed ; seunntl fi error, nor will souad doc- 
‘ And, silent on this earthly ball, eS ee: en ; 
" Celestial footsteps tread. yoo em always preserve from immo- 
| , ce a . rality and guilt. 
Night reigns in silence o’er the pole . : 
it 4 a , Let us stand by the facts—if the life be hon- 


Aud spreads her gems unheard ; 
Her lessons penetrate the soul, 
Yet borrow not a word. 


est and upright, admit it—if doctrine be an- 
sound, condemn it for itself.— Fpis. Rezister. 
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FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 





THE idea of duty, that recognition of some- 
thing to be lived for beyond the mere satis- 
faction of self, is to the moral life what the 
addition ofa great central ganglion isto animal 
life. No man can begin to mould himself 
on a faith or an idea without rising to a higher 


order of experience; a principle of subordina-. 


tion of self-mastery has been introduced into 
his nature ; he is no longer a mere bundle of 
impressions, desires and impulses, 





NOTICES. 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
8th mo. 23d, Avondale, Pa., 34 P. M. 

ts “ Pittsgrove, N. J., 3} P. M. 

= “  Centredale, Iowa, 3 P M. 

“ 30th, Bridgeport, N. J., 3 P. M. 

- ‘“ West Nottingham, Md., 3 P. M. 





FIRST-DAY SCHOOL APPOINTMENTS. 
Some of Executive Committee propose visiting 
Sadsbury School on 23d A. M., and Bart (adjourned 
to suit) at 3 P. M. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL GENERAL CONFERENUE. 


This body.will commence its sessions on Second- 
day evening, Eighth month 31st, at 7 o’clock, in the 
Yearly Meeting-house, at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. The 
several assvciations are desired to forward reports 
and appoint delegates. Friends generally are in- 
vited. Jos. M. Trumay, Jr.,; Clerk 

Mercy J. GrirFiTa, i — 

The Executive Committee will meet at Short 
Creek frame Meeting-house (one mile west of Mount 
Pleasant), on Seventh-day, 29th inst., and it is de- 
sirable that there shall be a full attendance. 

Jos. T. McDowe tt, Clerk. 





OHIO YEARLY MEETING (CORRECTION.) 


To avoid confusion, it is thought best for all 
Friends to be met at Bridgeport (opposite Wheel- 
ing), being the most accessible to Western, as well 
as Eastern Friends. From this point about ten or 
twelve uiles has to be traveied to reach the neigh- 
borhood of Friends; therefore, the arrangements 
should be to reach there sufficiently early in the 
day to suit, and notice shoul’ be sent as early as 
practicable to Mercy J. Griffith, George S. Evans, 
Abel M. Walker, George P. Clark, or Samuel S. 
Tomlinson, Mt. Pleasant, Jefferson County, Ohio, 
or Isaac T. Morris, Harrisville, Ohio. 








ITEMS. 

Amone some literary curiosities recently an- 
nounced for sale by auction in London was a rolled 
manuscript of the Hebrew Pentateuch, acquired a 
few years ago from a synagogue in Palestine. This 
manuscript was written in the twelfth century on 
sixty skins of leather, and measures one hundred 
and twenty feet in length by two feet two inches in 
breadth. 


Tue sovereignty of the Fiji Islands-has been 
formally ceded to England by King Cacaban, and 
Mr. Layard, the British consul, has accepted the 
cession, subject to the ratification of the bome gov- 
ernment. This cession, if ratified, will not merely 


facilitate the missionary work on these islands, but 
will help to put a etop to that foul blot on civiliza- 
tion, the slave trad 


in the Pacific Ocean. ~ 





A coop deal of the summer travel to Europe may 
be lessened by the improvement of accommodations 
at home. Country life may and doubtless will be. 
come more attractive through the improvement ip 
the roads, the condition of which is what is killing 
country life in this part of the country. Men who 
have got’ used to park roads in this city will not 
submit very long to live on the dirt roads which the 
country road-masters so laboriously repair every 
year by heaping up muck on them out of the ditches; 
but it is safe to say we shall witness before many 
years competition between neighborhoods in the 
making and repair roads, as a means of enhancing 
the value ofreal estate. Good roads have made the 
fortune of Switzerland ; they are making the fortune 
of Newport; and they would make the fortune of 
the Hudson River. A broad, well. kept macadamized 
route, running up to the Highlands, with occasional 
branches, and with good sidewalks, would bring 
back to real estate owners, we have no doubt, the 
happy hopeful times of fifteen years ago. The con- 
dition of our count’y roads alone is enough to send 
any man to Europe in summer who loves ei.her 
walking or riding. We need a state of things in 
which a man need not possess horses of matchless 
speed to prevent people “giving him their dust.”— 
Nation. 

Tar steamer Pat Rodgers, was burned on the Ohio 
river, near Aurora, Indiana, on the 4th inst. The 
fire was first discovered in some bales of cotton in 
the after part of the boat. From the fact that the 
tiller rope was cut and the steamer would not ans. 
wer her helm, it is thought the fire was the work of 
an incendiary. There were one hundred passengers 
on board, and it is supposed twenty of them perish- 
ed. The boat.and its cargo, consisting of cattle, 
sheep, hogs and cotton, all a total loas. 


Tue attention of the authorities in New York has 
been directed to the subject of baby farming. Cases 
have occurred in which babies thus farmed out have 
died under circumstances leading to the belief that 
they were purposely made away with. Acording to 
Dr. Elisha Harris, of the Bureau of Vital Statistics, 
there are about 34,000 births in this city every year, 
of which only 26,000 are properly accounted for as 
taken care of in conformity with the requirements 
of the Health Board. Five thousand of these are 
subdivided or classified thus: 2,500 illegitimate and 
2,500 to be abandoned or got rid of in some way or 
other. The former are usually put out to board with 
irresponsible persons, whose business it is to dis- 
pose of the infant in such a way as to prevent all 
future trouble to its unnatural parents. 


Tue title of hero was fairly earned by the man 
who rescued another from the rapids above Niagara 
Falls, recently. One McCullough, while painting 
the bridge leading from Grand Island to the Three 
Sisters, made a misstep and fell into the stream, 
which rushes down the tremendous incline above 
the American Fall in a raging torrent, breaking con- 
tinually over huge rocks, and swept the poor fellow 
on with the velocity of thoughbtitself. By the rarest 
chance he caught and clung to a rock, scarce forty 
feet from the brink of the fall, and yet that seemed 
but a moment’s stay of an inevitabie fate. Among 
‘he hundreds who were soon on the river banka, 
there was, however, one who did not share that 
opinion. This was Tom Conroy, a guide at the Cave 
of the Winds, wko quickly fastened a rope securely, 
took the free end ot it in his left hand, and swim- 
ming down the terrible current, reached McCullough 
safely, tied the rope around himself and the nearly 
exhausted man, and both were speedily hauled 
eshore.—Springficld Republican 
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DUCATIONAL. 
MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 


CONCORDVILLE, 
DELAWARE CUUNTY, PENN. 
Is situated on the Phila. & Baltimore Central R. R., 20 
miles west of Philadelphia. Both sexes are admitted. 
It is under the care of a Board of Trustees, members 
of the Society of Friends. To our present corps of 
Teachers we have added two others, ripe in Scholar- 
ship and experience. The English branches, the 
Classics and the Sciences will be thoroughly taught. 
No efforts will be spared to give students a careful 
training. The Buildings have superior modern 
arrangements. Small children will be provided 
with the comforts of a home. 
Fall and Winter session will commence 9mo. 
(September) 14. _— For Circular address, 


JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, 


4m. Principal. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


SWARTHMORE, 


DELAWARE COUNTY, PENN. 
This Institution, under the care of Friends, and 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY. 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


This Institution, which has a beautiful and healthy 
location in Chester Co., Pa., will commence its next 
session Ninth mo. 28th, 1874. Instruction thorough 
and practical. Lectures every week. Terms, $85 
per session, of twenty weeks. For circulars and 
fall particulars, address the principal, 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jz., 


Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 


Combining suitable physicai industries, with a full, 
or partial College Course of instruction. For par- 
ticulars send for Catalogues. 

A. WRIGHT, Pres. 
Springboro, Warren Co., 0. 





7th mo. 11, 1874 


HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
A Boarding School for both sexes, under the 
care of the Society of Friends. Fall term ($95.00,) 
begins 9th-mo. 7th. Address, 


S. C. COLLINS, Principal, 


‘open to students of either sex, is situated on the | 

West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, ten miles | 

from Philadelphia. Full courses of study are pro- | Se 
vided in both the Classical and Scientific Depart- WN 

ments, for completing either of which the usual | MOORESTO BOARDING SCHOOL 
degrees are conferred. There is also connected | will re-open Ninth month 2st, 1874. For circular 
with the College a Preparatory School. Applicants | apply to MARY S. LIPP INCOTT, Principal, Moores- 
of any age are admitted either to the College or the | town, Burlington Co, N. J. 

Preparatory School who bring testimonials of good| 7 mo. 7th, 1874. 

character from their last teachers, and pass the re- | 
quired preliminary examinations. The examinations | RIENDS’ SEEKING AN EDUCATION FOR 
for admission to the College or the Preparatory | their Daughters at cheaper rates than that 
School will be held on Third, Fourth and Fifth days, | afforded by our high priced schools, can be accom- 


Chappaqua, New York. 


the lst, 2d and 3d of Ninth-month (September,) 1874. | modated at Eaton Institute, Kennett Square, Chester, 


To secure places, the accomodations being limited, Co., Pa. Inquire for circular of 

applications should be made as early as possible. | EVAN T. SWAYNE, } Principals. 

either personally or by letter, to the President. For | SALLIE W. SWAYNE. 

Catalogue and further particulars address \RIENDS’ SCHOOLS AT FIFTEENTH AND 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. k Race Streets, Philadelphia. Will resume their 


aaa 2a ae 1 duties the 7th of Ninth month next. Applications 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S | for admission to the Boys’ departments of the Central 


BOARDING SCHOO hm | and Grammar Schools should be made to 


A. B. IVINS, A. M., Principal 
tOuENE ETT OQUARE, ra _ | "1824 N. Broad Street. 


Terms very Reasonable. — a : a 
SPECIAL PROVISION AND CARE FOR LITTLE BOYS ANTED AT cnaeeoges MOUNTAIN INS 


PROF. J. M. HABEL, Pa. D. A Superintendent and Matron, to take charge 
History, Modern Languages, Physiology and Astronomy, Ninth mo. Ist. Address 


R. C. 8. GAUNTT, ce 
Chenitiag and Natural Philosophy. SAMUEL C. COLLINS, Principal, 
Chappaqu, West Chester Co., N. Y. 


CHARLES F. COSTEN, 
CHESTER ACADEMY, 


Penmanship and English Branches. 
CHESTER, PA. 


8. C. SHORTLIDGE, A. M., Parncrpat, : 
Instructor in Language, Mathematics and English. | 

The Fourteenth year of this school for both sexes, 
will open on August 3lst. The whole expense is 


THE TAYLOR ACADEMY, 


(Formerly Taylor & Jackson’s Academy, ) 
GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 








WILMINGTON, Del., 
A BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 7 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Will re-open Ninth month 7th, 1874. 


For Cifculars and further information, address 
J. K. TAYLOR, Principal. 





A DAY_ GUARANTEED 
using oor WELL AUGER AND 
DRILL im good territory., HIGHEST 
TESTIMONIALS FROM GOVERNORS 


OF IOWA, ARKANSAS AND DAKOTA, 
Catalogues free. W. GILES, 8 Louis, Me 


3m. 





FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. 


Heath House, 


SCHOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN, 


MORRIS CoO., N. J. 


This favorite Mountain resort,‘now made so easy 
of aecess to Philadelphia, by the admirable arrange- 
ments of the North Penn R.R., only four hours from 
this city, wili remain open until October Ise. 


‘J, CWARREN COLEMAN. 


THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING CO. 


anufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orna- 
ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win- 
dow Caps, Dormers, &c. ‘These make low fire in- 
surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofing, 
tighter and more durable than tin or slate. Send 


for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia. 
Works, Camden. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St. Philada. 


8. F. BALDERSTON &-SON, 


902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. 


29p 823 


Joun H. Ropers. Revusen M, Rosperts 


J.H. ROBERTS & BRO. 


PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


And Dealers in 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, 
248 NORTH DELAWARE AVENUE, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Consignments solicited. Shipping orders promptly filled. 


P, F. ROBERTS, Alexandria, Va. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 
THORNTON CONROW & CO., Philada. 


FOR SALE. 


My Farm of 105 acres in Loudon County, Va. 
one mile south of Purcellville, on the Washington 
and Ohio Railroad. There is a good brick House, 
brick Barn, and other buildings ; good Apple, Peach, 
and Pear Orchards, a quantity of small fruits, ete. ; 
good springs and running water. 
Reference to— 

Richardson & Janney, Philadelphia. 

D. W. Taylor, Wilmington, Del. 

E. W. Taylor, ee 2» 

Wm. P. Tay‘er, ” - 


BERNARD TAYLOR, 


Vincoln P. O., 
Loudon County, Va. 


New Type—Skilled Workmen 


BILL HEADINGS, 
CIRCULARS, 
INVOICES, 


style, ofany description, 
on the very BEST TERMS, 


TAVITAY © LEONA 


VA 
) ~S ~~ 
Corner of Library Street. 


LARGE SALARY a month easily made with 

Stencil and Key Check outfits. Catalogues 

and Samples sent free. S. M. Spencer, 117 Han. 
over St., Boston. 


CRAFT & JESSUP, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Marger Srrexzt, PHILADELPHIA. 
House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack~- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 


CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 
EDWIN ORAFT. 0. C. JESSUP. 


@HELBURNE HOUSE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

This new house, located within one hundred yards 
of the Ocean, and furnished in a superior manner 
with new furniture, will be opened for visitors about 
Sixth mo. 20th, 1874. For terms, etc., address 

EDWIN ROBERTS, Proprietor, 


Moorestown, N. J. 
Or ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. after Sixth mo. 1st. 


ARLINCTON HOUSE. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Opposite Dennis Cottagé. Only 400 feet from the 
Surf. Is strictly first-class in all its keep ng. 
Board during September reduced. 


JOS. B. WISTAR, Proprietor. 


BOARDING. 
Vacancies for three Boys at 1507 Race Street, 
opposite the Friends’ Central School, aiso one room 
for a married couple. 3t. 


LOoOsT 
At or near the Valley Meeting House, on the day 
of Phila’da Quarterly Meeting, Three Manuscript 
European Letters. The finder will be suitably reward- 
ed by leaving the same at 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ORPICE, 
706 Arch Street. 








